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For the ‘Tablet. 

The Ambush. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION, | 
[Concluded from our last.] | 


. ° | 
The winged messenger of time flew 


| | 


mantle and their sides bared to the chilling 


sun arose with a faint splendor, throwing 


his pale beams upon the mountain tops, 
now wholly divested of their once gay 


blasts of winter. Henry Dumont, at an 


early hour, was in readiness for his depart. 


ure. He took akind and affectionate fare- 
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their coming up, or to proceed at an easy 
rate and suffer them to overtake him if they 
were so disposed. ‘Thinking that he could 
lose nothing by proceeding, even if they 
should prove friendly to him, he went for- 
ward, in as bold and fearless a manner as he 
could assume. The strangers, however, 


well of his friends, and mounting his steed,|\did not seem disposed to join him, but re- 


swiftly on, not heeding in its course either Which had been more refreshed by the brief mained at acautious distance, until they 
the prudence or the prodigality of its pos-| furlough than its master, proceeded on his' came to a sudden turn in the road, when 


sessors. The furlough of Henry Dumont | 


journey. Forty long miles, most of it a 


clapping spurs to their horses, they pushed 


. } * | . . . 
drew near its close, and he must make pre-| dreary and comparatively trackless path, on at full speed, and were momently within 
parations to return to his unpleasant situa-|/he had to traverse, ere he could reach the|ja short space of him. Henry looked around 


tion in the camp of hiscountrymen. Ar. 


quarters of the American army. 


He en- 


jand saw them approaching, but had not 


dent as was the patriotism that glowed in his \tertained no fears, however for his person. time to take any measures to defend him- 
bosom, he was averse to mingling in the’ al safety, as the troops of the enemy were; self, before, at the call of ashrill whistle, a 
scenes of bloodshed, in which he would |bivouacked for the the winter in comforta-|dozen soldiers in the British uniform, 
have to sustain a part on resuming his con.||ble circumstances in the larger towns of sprung from behind the thickets and shrub- 


nexion with the army, and his mind was 
filled with anguish at the idea of separa- 
tion, perhaps forever, from his dear, lovely! 
Ellen. But duty urged him to the tented) 


New Jersey, and their foraging parties scl- 
dom extended so far as to intersect the road 
which he was to pursue. But still, as he 
left the quiet scenes of B— behind him, an 


field, where were encamped the defenders |ominous gloom overspread his mind, which 


of American freedom. The brief space 
which had been granted him, had gone by! 
with the rapidity of an eagle’s flight, leav-| 
ing but few traces of its passage. He had 


with all his efforts to be cheerful, he could 
not dispel. Whether it was the separation 
from those he loved most dear, or the pre- 





sage of an unfortunate termination of his, 


bery that bordered the ‘road, and presented 
themselves at his side. Resistance was in 
‘vain against such overpowering numbers, 
jand he accordingly surrendered to them. 
|The strangers had now come up with the 
troop, and Henry discovered in the dis- 
\guise of acitizen, the person of George 
Wharton. The soldiers acknowledged 
him as their commandant, by the customary 


had, notwithstanding Mr. Wharton’s oppo.-||journey, he was unable to decide—one, marks of respect. 


sition, many opportunities of seeing Ellen, 
for the old gentleman was not so cruel as 
to forbid his daughter the privilege of hav. 
ing interviews with Henry, as he knew 
that such a course would so work upon her, 
feelings as well nigh to break her heart. 
IIe loved her with all the fondness of which 
a parent is susceptible, and was disposed to 
indulge her, even in opposition to his will. 

Henry and Ellen met again, the evening 
previous to his leaving B . 





** Andas they met, embraced, and sat embowered 
In woody chambers of the starry night,” 

renewing the pledges of their love, and 
promising fidelity in all ‘the trials through 
which each might be called to pass. The 
parting was affecting in the extreme ;— 


they wept over the stern decree of Fate,| 


that thus separated them, perhaps forever, 
destroying their prospects, and turning “the 
fondest thoughts two hearts can cherish” 
into feelings of gloom and despair. But 
part they must. Henry fondly clasped the 
lovely Ellen to his bosom, and then with a 
heart too sorrowful for utterance, silently 


took his leave. 
+ * * + * * * 


ithing was evident, he was unhappy. 

| Carelessly he pursucd his way, giving the 
control of the reins entirely to his faithful 
Steed, who, joyous at being again restored 
to his liberty, moved swiftly over the sur- 
face of the ground. ‘The gloomy fore- 
bodings of Henry increased as he proceeded, 
and although not superstitious, yet he felt 
that all wasnot right. He was almost tempt- 
ed to return, but he reflected upon past cir- 
cumstances, and finding no grounds for his 
fear, determined to go forward. Still how- 
ever, he could not drive away the fearful 
doubts and surmises from his mind, but start- 





'the breeze among the thickets around him. 
He had traveled nearly half of the dis- 
itance without any extraordinary occur- 


‘Captain Dumont,” said Wharton, ‘you 
are my prisoner. No one can travel this 
lway without a passport from the English 
commander, especially one who is found in 
arms against his majesty, King George, 
the lawful ruler of these colonies. | shall 
| therefore conduct you to the head-quarters 
of the British army, where you will soon 
learn what disposition will be made of a re- 
bel against his rightful sovereign,” 

*«‘ Lieutenant Wharton,” replied Henry, 
ie the fortune of war has indeed thrown 
‘me into your power but it does not give you 
‘authority to taunt me with opprobrious epi- 





ed at the rustling of the withered leaves'thets or abusive language. Nor should 1 
that covered the ground,or at the whistling of} lexpect it from you, who have been till late- 


ly one of my warmest friends ; others there 
jare, whom it would better become to have 
‘lacted this sycophantic part, and to 


rence, when just as he was entering a long''have been the hirelings of a tyran- 


range of wood through which his path led, 
he saw, on looking behind, two horsemen 
emerging from a side road, and following 


were arrayed in the common country dress, 
and there was nothing in their appearance 
which indicated them to be enemies, He 





It was a cool December morning. ‘The 








at no great distance in his rear. They! 


was at a loss whether to stop and wait |rogative of which I am possessed, although 


nical king ; but of you, I should have ex- 
pected a different course of conduct, than 
that which so degrades the spirit of a man.” 
‘¢ Remember, Captain Dumont, that you 
are in my power, and that | can inflict that 
punishment which insults so aggravated 


richly merit ; but I forbear touse the pre- 
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atthe expense of cither. True, we werel|afford him the hope of anescape. The on-| returned after an unsuccessful search, to ac- 
friends in other days, and that friendship) ly window of his room was secured by a company their commander, mortified and 
might have been unbroken now but for|/strong wooden shutter, which precluded chagrined at the failure of his enterprise, to 
your inexcusable treachery to your awful|jegress from that quarter, and at the door the British quarters. 
governors. Friendship could not hold a ve-| stood the sentry, who could distinctly hear, Henry pushed on, meeting no other dan- 
ry prominent place in the breast of him ior any attempt upon the interior of the house.||ger, and arrived safely at his _jJourney’s 
would betray the interests of his most inti-||He had thrown himself upon his couch and end. Ele was welcomed by his brother 
mate associates, trifle with their feelings, despaired of freeing himself, when he dis. officers and congratulated upon his escape, 
and even stand in readiness to immolate'|covered, as some of the soldiers were reti- and again entered upon his duties in the 
them upon the altar of popular fury. When) ring to rest in the chamber above him, that army. P ; 
you arrived at this point, our friendship |the rough boards which formed the ceiling . m . . 1 
ceased. But it is of no use to trifle away/lof his apartment, were not nailed, but lay| Nearly two years had elapsed since the 
ourtime here. Forward Manton ;” said) loosely upon the timbers, and shook con- capture of Henry Dumont, by Lieuten- 
he to a subordinate officer of the party. \Isiderably under the tread of the heavy ant Wharton, when the affairs of the Colo- 
«Lead on! Lieutenant Wharton,” said |footsteps which moved over them. ‘nies began to wear a more favorable aspect. 
Henry, “I fear not to see him who calls} He lay another hour, and the clock /The surrender of Burgoyne and the conclu- 
himself your master; the consciousness of\struck twelve. The measured steps of the sion of a treaty with France inspired the 
innocence will support me, even when in guard were no longer audible ; influenced | Americans with strong hopes that the day 
the power of tyrants.” by a bountiful potation, which he had pro- of their deliverance was at hand. Dumont 
After securing their prisoner between||cured by stealth, he was induced to recline had been attached tothe army inall the rever- 
two of the soldiers, they retraced their steps |upon a seat near the door, thinking the ses which befell his countrymen: he was one 
to the side road from which Henry had prisoner within to be secure, and ere he was of the few that continued with Washington 
seen Lieutenant Wharton and his compan-|aware was firmly bound in the embrace of during the perilous period of the winter of 
ion emerge, turning into which they pro-/Somnus. Dumont remained another hour,'1776-7, and his bravery was tested in the 


ceeded at an easy rate, through an unfre-|jand finding all to be quiet, determined to |actions of Trenton and Princeton, as well 














quented country, a distance of ten or twelve; 
miles, when they arrived at a miserable, 
looking country inn, where they alighted. 


Little had passed between Wharton and,\drawers, toa proper elevation, where he 


Dumont, the feelings of both being too ir- 


ritated for conversation, and the minJ of head. He knew that it was difficult to do 


| 
| 


attempt an escape through the floor of the 
chamber. To effect this, he raised himself 
by means of a chair placed upon a chest of 


could easily move the boards above his 





as in many other engagements. 

After the manifestations of hostility which 
the elder as well as the younger Wharton 
bore to him, he did not consider it prudent 
again to revisit his native place. From 
the letters of Ellen he learned that Mr. 


. ° lye . ° | oe 
Henry being too sad to hold any inter. this, for besides the danger of awaking the||Wharton’s opinions were not changed, but 


course with the faithless brother of his love- 
ly Ellen. ‘They stopped at the inn, which 
was but a poor apology for the name, the 
landlord of which, a thick set Dutch per- 
sonage, welcomed Wharton with all the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance. He 
eyed Dumont with great inquisitiveness, as 
if he would inquire the meaning of this new 
addition to the party which left his house 
in the morning. 

“ Ah, Captain!” said he to Wharton, 
‘* you have von more man pelonging to you! 
in vat fight did you pick him.” 

* A mere bird of passage, whom we 


guard, he would be liable to disturb the) 
slumbers of those who were sleeping on, 
ithe floor of the chamber. How to select! 
a board upon which they were not reposing, | 
he knew not; but good fortune attended | 
jhim, and he raised one without awaking 
jany of the myrmidons around him.— 
He then pushed himself through the open-| 
jing, and replaced the board, after which’ 
he began to look about to see what 
step next to take. Around him lay half 
ja dozen of the gang, and if he made a 
false movement upon the frail floor, he 


| 





the fidelity of his daughter to her lover was 
still the same as ever. She could not be 
induced to reject him who was dearest in 
her affections, even to conciliate the favor 
of her friends. Henry mourred the ne- 
cessity which separated him from the ob- 
ject of his love, but gave not himself to de- 
spair, for the prospect that his hopes would 
be crowned with success grew brighter, and 
made him comparatively contented in the 
discharge of his duty. 

As before remarked the success which 
attended the arms of the Americans inspi- 





might awake them; but groping his way) 


red them with new ardor in their cause. 


found separated from his companions,” re-||in the best manner he could, he emerged |The British army was compcHed to make 
plied Wharton coolly. “But Hans, you|jinto the hall, and descending the stairs, |a retrograde march through the country, 


must make preparations for our accommo.) carefully unbolted the outside door of from Philadelphia to New York. 


dation to night, for the day is so far advan. 
ced that we shall not proceed any farther.” 

The troop accordingly made the neces- 
sary arrangements for their stay, and loca- 
ted themselves in various parts of the house, 
in the manner best suited to their accom. 
modation and to the security of the prison- 


er. Henry occupied the scantily furnished||well as the most dangerous course, he took 
parlor of the tavern, with Wharton and his||the opposite direction, and pushed on at full 


subalterns, during the afternoon, and in the 
evening was allotted the dormitory of the 
landlord, with a guard pacing to and fro 
before his door, Wharton charged the 
guard to keep a strict watch, and enter the 
prisoner’s room upon the slightest noise, 
and in case of an attempt to escape to 
alarm the troop. 

The evening was spent in mirth and rev- 
elry, and it was late before the house was 
quiet. To Henry the time passed heavily ; 
he had surveyed the apartment with the 


ithe house, and once more found himself at 
iiliberty. 

His next object was to procure his horse 
from the stable, which was effected without! 
much difficulty, and judging from the situ-| 
ation of things that to return upon the road, 
by which he came would be the farthest as’ 





speed until he reached the main road which 
led to the American camp. 

Meanwhile the guard slept on, and little 
dreamed that the bird was flown. The first! 
intimation that he had of the escape, was on! 
Mynheer’s inquiring the reason of his street 
door being unfastened, when it was discov- 
ered that Captain Dumont was missing. 
Wharton raved, stamped and cursed ; after! 
venting his wrath upon the guard, he or- 
dered three of his number to makefinstant 
pursuit ; but it was of no avail, for Dumont 


They 
were much harrassed by the Americans, 
who followed close in their rear, and sought 
every opportunity to bring them to an ev- 
gagement. It was about the last of June, 
1778, as the enemy were passing through 
Monmouth county, New Jersey, that a de- 
tachment of the American army, under 
General Lee, was ordered to attack the 
British, and if possible bring them to an 
action. Henry, now Colonel Dumont, was 
of the detachment, and witnessed the dis- 
grace of General Lee, who disobeyed the 
orders of the commander in chief, and did 
not engage the enemy. Washington him- 
self now took the command, and aftera 
sharply contested action, succeeded in dis- 
lodging the British, who retreated from the 
field, leaving many of their wounded to the 
mercy of the victors. 

The day had been excessively warm, 
and the combatants had suffered much 




















closest scrutiny, but could find nothing to 


had six hours the start of them, and they 


from fatigue, Inthe cool of the afternoon, 
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Colonel Dumont rode out to survey the field 
of battle, which still resounded with the 





| Warranted ; prejudice and the malign influ-)|that matter exercises very many myste- 
ence of my associates influenced me; al- rious functions—as sensation and passion, 


groans of the dying and the moanings of though my father was decidedly opposed to for instance ; and naked reasoning cannot 


the wounded. As he passed a distant part 


your conduct in siding with the colonists, assure us of the absolute necessity of a dis- 


of the field, he beheld an officer in the Brit-! and endeavored to persuade Ellen to reject tinction in the nature of the substances of 


ish uniform extended under the shade of a! 


3 ° | ° - ° . ° 
you, yet he acted no part in your capture, which intelligent and sentient beings are 


tree, his head resting upon a smail el nor indeed was he aware that a plot was jfound. Yet there are many collateral 


of earth, whom he instantly recognized to 


be George Wharton. He rode up to the) scheme was concerted by myself. It was|/nate conviction, revelation, &e. 


‘in contemplation to make you prisoner ; the) proofs of the spirituality of the mind—in- 


I say 


wounded sufferer, who was senscless, and|\my design to have kept you in confinement mind, because there is no distinction be- 
ordered his attendants to convey him to his!juntil you renounced your connexion with tween mind and soul,—mind is not intelli- 


| 


quarters, where surgical aid was procured, | the rebels, and espoused the royal cause.| gence, but it is the thing that knows; it is 
and the patient, whose exhaustion proceeded) Information of your visit to B—, of your)an intelligent deing. There is a new sys- 
from the loss of blood by a sword wound,| cordial reception by Ellen, and of the day||tem of metaphysics at this time afloat in 


Was soon restored to reason. 

In the weak state of Wharton, Colonel 
Dumont did not think it proper to make 
himself known to him, but waited till the 


of your return to the camp was communi-||community denominated Phrenology, or the 
cated to me by a servant of my father’s who |doctrine of the mind. This doctrine tells 
was in my employ; my plan to intercept jus the essential nature of the thing or being 
'|you was laid accordingly, but heaven frus-||that knows—which exercises intellectual 


next day, when his strength was partially! trated my designs, and set you at liberty.|\and rational faculties—which reflects and 


restored, before he visited the sick man. 
As he entered the room, Wharton raised 
his eyes, and extended his hand to him, and 
with pleasure beaming in his countenance 
exclaimed— 

“Dumont! I am under great obligations 
to you for your extreme kindness. I have 
fallen into the hands of those whom I sup. 
posed to be merciless enemies, but they 
have repaid me good for evil. My atten- 
dants informed me that it was you to whom 
I was indebted for such unmerited kind- 
ness. 

“Spare yourself all farther acknowl- 
edgements,” interrupted Henry; “I have 
done no more than my duty, even to my most 
inveterate enemy. But you are as yet 
weak ; give yourself to quiet and repose, 
and at another time we will converse upon 
these matters.” 

The strength of Wharton gradually re- 
turned; his countenance assumed its wont- 
ed bloom, his eye again beamed with bright- 
ness, and his whole frame resumed its for- 
mer activity. He felt the vigor of youth 
renewed in his person, and the ardor of his 
feelings and the buoyancy of his spirits in- 
dicated—mens sana in corpore sano. The 
kind attention and tender care of Henry had 
won back that affection which had been so 
long estranged, and he now saw that he 
had been in the wrong—that the motives by 
which he had been actuated ought to have 
place only in the bosom of a fiend. Every 


I hope that you will bury the recollectionswills. Perhaps the several propositions 
of the past in deep oblivion, and that my fu-| laid down in this system may allow of ex- 
ture conduct may in part atone for my fla-) perimental demonstration; but it appears 
lgrant offences against you.” |'to me that some of them involve certain ad- 
“T cordially obey you,” replied Dumont ;||surd ,consequences, which very few are 


‘forgive and forget is a golden rule—but) 
let us change the conversation to a more) 
pleasant theme.” 
| Inhis letters to his father, young Whar-' 
ton warmly commended the disinterested- 
iness of Henry and spoke of him in such fa-| 
iforable terms, that the heart of Mr. Whar-| 
was softened, and he sent a pressing invi-| 
‘tation to Colonel Dumont to visit him, with| 
\his son, as soon as convenient. 
| ‘The health of George Wharton was nqw 
fully restored. Through the intervention 
of his friend he was admitted to his parole, 
on condition of not serving again during the, 
war, and in company with Dumont, he re-) 
turned to B——, where they were received), 
by the most affectionate kindness by their | 
friends. | 
Dumont was most heartily welcomed by), 
the lovely Ellen, and although Mr. Whar- 
ton had not renounced his principles or be-| 
come more favorable to the colonists, yet 
he so far yielded to their wishes, as to con. 
sent to their union, which took ploce short-| 
ly after. The affairs of the Americans 


| . | 
were now becoming more prosperous, and 








willing to embrace as solid and incontro- 
vertible truth. This perhaps may in some 
measure be shown in the following sugges- 
tions, which are offered with all due humili- 
ty and diffidence. 

I. The phrenologist judges of moral char- 
acter, by physical organization—by the 
structure of the brain. Certain parts ex- 
ercise determinate functions—whether of 
passion, moral feeling, or intellect. Moral 
character, all allow, depends upon the will 
not entirely upon external action ; phre- 
nology judges not actions, but character. 
In the human organization, there are many 
conflicting moral faculties,—there are be- 
nevolent and malevolent passions, or feel- 
ings. Consequently, there is often a strife 
between these faculties, which are not, ac- 
cording to the new doctrine, endowed with 
equal energy or force. This contest, is 
decided always in favor of the strongest 
faculty; and this result constitutes the 
will, Thus moral character is determined 
by mechanical and resistless laws; and the 
will is virtually dethroned. If a moral 
agent violates the rules of right, it is because 
of the preponderating influence of malevo- 





Colonel Dumont, with the consent of his 
‘superior officers, withdrew from the army, 
and retired to private life, to enjoy the! 





thing that could administer to his ease or con- 
venience, or the most assiduous care could) 


prompt, was performed by Dumont, with| 


the greatest delight. His disinterestedness|| 


exerted a genial influence upon the mind o 
Wharton, and healed the difference that 
had so long divided these two friends. 

“It is strange that I could have been so 
infatuated as to carry my opposition to you 


to such an extremity,” said Wharton, one! 


day, as they were conversing upon past oc- 
currences, * but it is still more strange that 


you should have smothered the flame of|\exists substantively, very few rational 


animosity that must have raged in your bo- 
som, and that you should have so overcome 
your resentment as to treat me as a friend. 
I acknowledge that I had no ground for my 
hostility—that my conduct was wholly un- 


friends, and in the possession of his lovely, 
D. G, 


| @ ° 
land affectionate wife. 





For the Tablet. 
Mind. 


| 


stitution that knows, is a question that has) 


iman—or rather, what it is in the human con- | 


lent passion—because of the weakness of 
the moral sentiments and benevolent affec- 


sweets of happiness in the society of his|tions. What a picture is this of voluntary 


independent action! It is nothing more 
nor less than dependent, involuntary agen- 
cy. Now we see what is one consequence 
of the new doctrine of the will. It robs 
the Deity of the scepter of moral govern. 
ment which it is confessed he wields in this 


The nature of the intellectual part of llower world ; it places human agency upon 


the same level with brute agency ; it in- 
evitably leads to Fararism ! 





excited in every age much curious specu-| 
lation. That it must be something that; 
speculatists doubt; but whether this sub-| 
stance is material or spiritual is a dubious | 

. . } 
lpoint. And indeed, reason would seem to, 


teach that one substance might think and 








II. 1 have said that it is a mooted point, 
what it is that reasons and understands.— 
The new philosophy invests the material 
part of man, not only with the common at- 
tributes of brute being, but with these supe- 
rior and mysterious attributes of reason 
and intelligence. It clothes the brain with 





junderstand as well as another: we know) 


perception, consciousness, reflection, caus- 
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ality, and the like qualities. 


man constitution. 








I know that}|bines ideas, that threads the mazes of logic. 
phrenologists tell us that man has a spirit|/al and mathematical reasoning, that ima.' 
or soul; but they leave it without any of-|\gines, that invents. It is spirit that per-) 
fice ; they make it a useless part of the hu-|iceives and feels the force of moral obliga- 
1 Of what use is a spirit-||tion, that wills, that determines moral char- 


ual soul, when a material mind possesses jacter. 


all the powers that can be conferred upon | The government of the universe is the-| 
In fact, phrenology is virtually, ocratic. 
psychology, or the doctrine of the soul: it by any imaginary, airy existence ; but by 
attributes intelligence to the brutes ; it only!'a free, powerful, intelligent, benevolent and | 
gives to man the dignity of possessing a more just Being, who rules over a free and yet | 


that soul. 


more refined physical organization than accountable community of moral agents. 


the inferior orders of beings. Thus! 
Thus it debases to the dust the being crea. | 
ted in the moral likeness of the Supreme ; 
and throws a dark and heavy cloud over 
the destiny of man; in short, it tends to the 
grossest MaTERIALISM ! 
Ill. When men once allow that intelli-' 
gence is an attribute of matter ; when they 
can believe that the human constitution is 
wholly material,—then they are prepared 
to acquiesce in the consequential doctrine 
that infinite intelligence may be the attribute 
of a material Being. | 





If men will believe that such an all-com- 
prehending intelligence is an attribute of 
matter,—then they may be induced to con- 
clude that creative energy may belong to a | 
being of the same nature. | 

Atter these concessions, they will readi- | 
ly proclaim that God is material in sub.) 
stance; that the Almighty arm is, as it 
were, an arm of flesh. | 

Ifthe Divine Being is material, then it is! 
possible, and perhaps probable, that His 
moral constitution is similar to man’s : | 

Supposing this to be the case, we have 
perhaps shown that there can be no such, 
power as will; that action must be me- 
chanical and not voluntary. Of course it 
would follow that the Infinite Agent could, 
not bea voluntary Being. | 

Irom this, the consequence would flow, | 
that not only this world, but God and the u- 
niverse, are under the arbitrary control of 
fate. 

Where then is the argument for the ex- 
istence of an All-disposing Will?—If neces. 
sity controls the acts of the Creator, then, 
necessity is virtually the author of all be. 
ing. The Deity is the medium through 
which the decrees of Fate are executed : 
and may not this medium be dispensed 
with /—May not God be dethroned /—May 
not a creature of the imagination be inves. 
ted with the eternal scepter ? | 

Thus the new philosophy may perhaps 
tend to Arurism , ress . rl 

But reason says that man is free—con.' 
sciousness demonstrates to us that he may| 
choose his own course of action. Both) 
these teachers aim to confute the doctrines of 
men who literally sey that it is questiona.- 
ble * how far man is amenable to moral and 
political law.” | 

The human mind is spiritual. It is spi-| 
rit, and not matter, that exercises the pow. 
ers of intellection and ratiocination. [t is 


spirit that perceives sensations, that reflects, 





* ° a. | 
that determines. It is spirit that com. 


Puttos ALETHIAS. 


For the Tablet. 
Where can true happiness be 
found? 

Go ask the gay and jovial youth, 
Whose morn of lite has just begun, 

Who presses on with bounding heart, 
And eager joy his course to run. 


Its found, (he’ll say) in pleasure’s round, 
In sweet delights of earthly joys ; 

In wide extended fields of bliss, 
Far stretched before my wondering eyes. 


With transport high his bosom swells, 
I'll grasp it soon, he fondly cries, 

Ere hoary age shall damp my youth,— 
And with high hope pursues his prize. 


Go, ask the man of middle age, 
Who o’er hfe’s boisterous sea is bound, 
Whilst storms of disappointment rage, 
And angry billows dash around. 


Its found, he’ll say, in glittering wealth, 
In honor and immortal fame : 

Oh.tell me not that these are false, 
Or that they ’re all an empty name. 


When storms of care and trouble cease, 
The sea shall calm her-heaving breast, 

And prosperous breezes waft me o’er 
One broad expanse of blissful rest. 


Go ask the man whose hoary hairs 
Proclaim to thee his lengthened years, 
Who’s past a life of toil and cares, 
Of joy and sorrow, hopes and fears. 


Placed on the verge of youth, he’ll say, 
When no dark cloud or angry storm, 
With awful gloom hung o’er my way, 
I sought her lovely flecting form. 


Imagination’s silken veil, 

Soft spread o’er aJl life’s scenes of grief, 
And as I gazed on joys untold, 

My anxious thoughts found sweet relief. 


I sought her midst th’ enchanting scenes 
Of folly, pride, and laughing joy, 

Where hope’s bright spells allured my sight, 
And youthful beauty charmed my eye. 


But in fruition’s eager grasp, 

As on I roved through pleasure’s bowers, 
I found that all were empty dreams, 

And blasted hopes and taded flowers. 


Long, long I 've tried earth’s brightest scenes, 


Her loveliest flowers but bloom to die; 
Wan disappointment blights our joys, 
And dims with tears each sparkling eye. 


Gold, rank and fame, whose dazzling gleams 
Oft seem to gild life’s darksome way, 

Zn pain afford no friendly beams, 
Alas! in death no cheering ray. 


For gathering storms will ravage wide, 
And midnight darkness veil the sky, 

Unless you find some heavenly guide, 
To lead you safe to realms on high. 


On God repose your only hopes, 
For there alone true rest is found, 
The king of terrors then shall smile, 
Who else had spread despair around. 


The eternal Throne is not filled 


Those thick black clouds that long dark night, 
No more shall death’s approach attend, 

But ambient rays of splendor bright, 
And rapturous glories without end. 


You'll gladly leave all earthly things, 
Attended still with toil and gloom, 


And Oh, you'll pant to soar away 
To brighter worlds beyond tlic tomb. 
Gamma. 


For the Tablet. 
The Slanderer. 


| © Against slander there is no defense.— 
Hell cannot boast so foul a fiend, nor man 
‘deplore so fell a foc. It stabs with a word 
—with a nod—with a shrug—with a look— 
with a smile. It is pestilenee walking in 
darkness, spreading contagion far and wide, 
| which the most wary traveler cannot avoid ; 
it is the heart searching dagger of the dark 
_assassin it is the poisoned arrow whose are 
‘incurable: it is the deadly adder; murder 
“its imployment, innocence its prey, and ru- 
|in its sport.” 
| ‘The man who breaks into my dwelling, 
‘or meets me on the public road and robs me 
of my property, does me injury. He stops 
|me on my way to wealth, strips me of my 
\lhard earned savings, involves me in difhi- 
‘culty, and brings my family to penury and 
want. But he does me an injury that can 
be repaired. Industry and economy may 
jjagain bring me into circumstances of ease 
(and affluence, and smiles of gratitude may 
| yet play upon the cheeks of my offspring as 
they receive the small token of parental 
lovee—The man who comes at a midnight 
hour and fires my dwelling, does me inju- 
ry—he burns my roof, my pillow, my rai- 
ment, my very shelter from the storm and 
tempest ; but he does me an injury that can 
be repaired. The storm may indeed beat 
‘upon me, and chilling blasts assail me; 
‘but charity will recieve me into her dwel- 
ling, will give me food to eat and raiment 
to put on, will timely assist me in raising a 
‘new roof over the ashes of the old, and I 
shall again sit by my own fireside, and 
taste the sweets of friendship and of home. 
But the man who circulates false reports 
concerning my character; who exposes 
every act of my life which can be represent- 
ed to my disadvantage ; who gocs to this 
then tothat neighbor,tells them he is very ten. 
der of my reputation, enjoining uponthemthe 
‘strictest secresy, and then fills their ears 
with hearsay rumors, and what is worse, 
fleaves them to dwell upon the hints and 
suggestions of their own busy imaginations. 
The man who thus “ filches from me my 
good name,” does me an injury which nei- 
ther industry, nor charity, nor time itself 
ican repair. He has told his tale of slan- 
der to an uncharitable world. Some re- 
‘ceive it as truth, others suspect the half is 
not told them, and others dress what they 
‘have heard in the highest colorings, add to 
it the foul calumny of their own inventions, 
and proclaim it at the corners of the 
streets, and upon the house tops. Should 
I prove myself innocent, and attempt to 
meet the scandal with contradiction, the 
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sting of my disgrace outstrips me, and soli-!| How often during a windy day do we see! through their stout hearts! Upon this the 
citude to cantradict it, excites suspicion of a hatless wight chasing a cloud of papers, Landlord took an occasion to go out and 
guilt. |, which have made their escape, and ure beckoned one of his neighbors to follow. . 
Should the slanderer confess his crime,|borne away on the wings of the wind. Aj, ‘Tnowunderstand,” said he, “ that this 
the blot is made, and his tears of repent-| clergyman lately, who had been recently) red coat was at the murder of my father, 
ance cannot wash it out. I might as well! settled in a flourishing village, was wont to for he was one of these sixteen men; I am 
recall the winds, or quench the stars, as re. CrOss a small stream on a bridge, which lay| resolved to run him thro’ with my dirk this 
call the infamy, or wipe the foul disgrace between his domicile and the mecting-louse. instant. " Agreed, my brave Donald ; 
from my character. I attach a high value| One memorable day as he was crossing the, said his neighbor; “ but first let him en- 
to my fellow men, [ cannot but wish that) bridge, when rude Boreas was raging, his tertain us with more of his adventures,” 
while I hve among them, I may hold aj hat was blown from his head, and quietly! They went in together and, sure of their 
place in their affections, and be treated ||deposited in the stream—but his written prey, requested him to continue his narra. 
with the respect which is due tomy station.| discourse being somewhat /ighter than the tive. - 
“ A good name is rather to be chosen than hat in which it was of course deposited, was, “ About dawn, continued he, 7 we 
great riches or precious ointment.” carried somewhat further and was hever||were, under orders to quit Glencoe. Pass. 
1 tie acl ail tala | heard of more. ing by a brook, we heard the screams ofa 
The purest treasure mortal times afford.” _ || It has been remarked by foreigners that child. The captain said to me ** Go, Dun. 
o ; the natives of New-England are generally can, destroy that child if it be a male, ifa 
Give me this and I can face the frowns of}/;oynd.shouldered. ‘This is undoubtedly ow-. female, spare it.” I found a decent look- 
fortune, can be pointed at as the child of} ing to the enormous weight which they car-| ing woman forcing a corner of a blanket in 
poverty, and still know what it is to be} ry on their heads! A lawyer is seldom) which it was wrapt into his mouth to prevent 
happy. ; Take this away, and you strike a’ seen with a green bag in his hand—his le-) its crying, and thus to save it. My heart 
dagger into my soul; you render life itself gal documents, and sometimes his law books, melted with pity—TI told the captain it was a 
a burden, The frowns of a world, the are deposited in his hat: a physician’s hat! female child. 
finger of scorn, and the hiss of contempt, is not unfrequently an Apothecary’s shop|| Upon this, the landlord exclaimed, “1 
are more than a man can endure. Yet jn miniature; a merchant’s hat is crammed was that child in my mother’s lap! often 
dear as reputation Is, “and in my soul’s with merchandize ; and astage-driver’s hat, has she told me the tale, with tears of grati- 
just estimation, prized above all price,” It 18 /is stuffed with bundles and packages. Aj tude! I had a little while ago resolved to 
not too sacred for the slanderer to tarnish! nerson about to take a short journey scl-) slay you; but now put off that red coat, and 
and destroy. He can take from me the) dom burthens himself with a trunk but takes’ be as one of my brothers forever!” So 
confidence of my employers, the respect Ol!) change of appeal in his hat. A late, saying he called his aged mother, and rela- 
my friends ; can blast my reputation with) member of the Massachusetts Legislature, |ted the circumstance to her, who was sen- 
his pestilential breath, and feel ‘not a pang) who represented a town not more thantwen-) sibly affected at having the deliverer of her 
of remorse. He glories in nothing so much ty miles from Boston, always carried his child pointed out toher. His discharge 
as In slaughter.—He would blight the fair-|\dinner to the State House in his hat ; and from his regiment was purchased, and he is 
est flower in the garden of innocence, de-||we have seldom seen the hat of an editor| now an inmate and faithful servent in the 
molish the loftiest temple of human purity, which was not stuffed with damp newspa- ||employ of the Innkeeper. 
and place his broad stamp of infamy on the pers, stolen paragraphs and unanswered | —___——- a 
holiest servants of the living God. D. | duns! Hence editors are always round.| 
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Lines to my Harp. 








ws shouldered. ‘The change which has lately I dare not sound my harp again, 
; flected i ‘ > as. For it hath lost its dearest tone ; 
isecllancous. been effected in the shape of the hat has, chy wpuconenng dey caed 
been loudly complained of, as its reduced, a one eng 52 suaes Se Ley 
. "Mn , - | ts pure heart’s melody is gone. 
A Chapter on Hats. \dimensions puts the wearers to much incon-| 
‘* Your bonnet to its right use; ’tis for the head.” venience. A hat of the most approved, m typos. ae 
‘ : modern style, will contain little else than a! proerges Be ve 


: : Nor o’er the wood’s deep shadows borne, 
pocket handkerchief, a pair of gloves, and| Teach the lone ringdove how to grieve. 


la few cigars. But we hope this change in| 
fashion will produce acorresponding change} 


There is no people so ingenious at expe- 
dients asthe Yankees. It would never en- 


ter the heads of persons out of New-Eng- It cannot speak of buds and flowers, 





: Of April songs to love that call 
land to use their hats for any other purpose) in the perpendicularity of certain individ-| Of deatioes dies and summer bowers, 
than as a covering for their heads. In}! uals : and that those persons who hang! Or riper tints of autumn’s fall. 
other parts of the globe when a man bows’ down their heads while wearing a bell.! O’er winter’s seared leaf to sing, 
graciously to a friend he takes off his hat.— crowned hat will soon strut about as stiff A mournful strain befits it most ; 
Such a custom cannot be adopted here—for) and upright as a platoon of well-drilled) *T will best remind its shattered string, 


a man’s hat is his pocket book, his satchell,| soldiers. Of all it loved, and all it lost. 


his pantry, his clothes bag, his tool chest, or i 





As earth's delusive joys are never, 


his sugar box, as occasion may require ; 
and if he should take off his hatin a hurry, 
awkward consequences must needs ensue. | 
We once knew a young gentleman having! 
purchased a dozen of eggs for his mother, 
forthwith popped them into his hat. On his 
way home, he met a pretty girl, with whose 
charms he had long been smitten, and wish- 
ing to be particularly polite, he took off his 
hat preparatory to making a low bow.— 


| Singular Incident. 


| 
| Of joy, by fancy deemed as bright, 
| 


: ae : A mourning dream of life and light, 
At a Public house in Scotland, a soldier] Followed by gloom and darkness ever. 
stopped to take some refreshment. He was as wet ea sas chal Gh 
| red i : ' ut yet most dear my harp she ’ 
aaa pote pore where the Jandlord Still loved as of my life a part; 
happened to be making merry with some; Its broken chords shall be to me 


neighbors, and the soldier being aman of, The emblem of my broken heart. 
wars andtravels, he highly entertained them! 
with stories. At length one of the most in-|| Care and Imprudence are two opposites. 
iquisitive highlanders asked him what was) In the world we are placed above a catar- 
ithe most cruel sight he had ever seen in hisact. With care, we may sustain ourselves 











The twelves eggs, obeying the laws of\life. He answered he had seen many ajwith pleasure and safety, on the stream 


gravitation, of course were precipitated to 
the pavement and instantly smashed to 


| revolting sight, but something connected|/above it, upon which it is the lot of all to 
||with the massacre of Glencoe beast them|/sail, but if imprudent, we may be dashed, 


atoms, and the beautiful white garments of\jall! and there he saw. sixteen men bound|\ere we aware, and before therd is time to 


the astonished girl were besmattered with 
the filthy yolks? She never forgave him. 


hand and foot, then placed side by side on|\escape, into the abyss from which there is 


a bench, and sixteen musket balls fired)no returning. 
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From “the District School as it was.” 


How they used to Govern. 
A circumstance occurred the very first 


day, which drove every thing like mischief|| 


in consternation from every scholar’s heart.| 
Abijah Wilkins had for years been called! 
the worst boy in the school. Masters could) 
do nothing with him. 

profane and truthless. 
from an almshouse when he was eight 
years old, which was eight years from the 
point of time now in view. In his family, 
were mended neither his disposition, his) 
manners, nor even his clothes. He looked) 
like a morose, unpitied pauper still. He. 
had shaken his knurly and filthy fist in the! 
very face and eyes of the last winter’s 
teacher. Mr. Johnson was told of this son! 
of perdition before he began, and was pre- 
pared to take some efficient step at his first 
offence. 

Well, the afternoon of the first day, 
Abijah thrust a pin into the boy beside him.| 
Which made him cry out with the sharp) 
pain. ‘The sufferer was questioned, Abijah! 
was accused and found guilty. 
ter requsted James Clark to go to his room 
and bring a rattan that he would find there, 
as if the ferule was unequal to the present 
exigency. James came witha rattan very 
strong and very elastic; as if it 
selected from a thousand, not to walk with, 
but to whip. ‘Then he ordered all the 
blinds next to the road to be closed. He 
then said, ‘‘ Abijah, come this way.” He 
came. ‘The school may shut their books 
and suspend their studies a few minutes. — 
Abijah take off your frock, fold it up, lay it 
on the seat behind you.” Abijah obeyed 
these several commands with sullen indiffer- 
ence. Here, a boy up towards the back 
seat burst out with a sort of shuddering) 
laugh produced by a nervous excitement he! 
could not control, Silence!” said the! 
master with a thunder, and a stamp on the! 
floor that made the house quake. All was 
as still as midnight. Not a foot moved, 
not a seat cracked, not a book rustled.— 
The school seemed to be appalled. The 
expression of every countenance was chang- 
ed. Some were unnaturally pale, some 
flushed, and eighty distended and moisten. 
ing eyes were fastened on the scene. 


Mr. Patch took him| 


poor girl, “ MayIgo home?” she whin- 
ed with an imploring and terrified look.— 
A single cast from the countenance of au- 
thority, crushed the trembler down iato her 
seatagain. A treiaulous sigh escaped from 
one of the larger girls; then all was 
breathlessly still again. ‘ Take off your 
jacket also, Abijah. Fold it and lay it on 
your frock.” 
chair and set it away at the farthest dis- 
tance the floor would permit, as if all the 
space that could be had would be necessary 
for the operations about to take place. He 
then took the rattan, and seemed to exam- 
ine it closely, drew it through his hand, 
bent it almost double, laid it down again— 
We then took off his own coat, folded it up 


He was surly, saucy, |) 


‘The mas-| 


The} 


awful expectation was too much for one, 


Mr. Johnson then took his! 


‘and laid it on the desk. Apbijah’s breast 


ithen heaved like a bellows ; his limbs began) 


\to tremble and his face was like a sheet.— 
The master now took the rattan in his hand, 
and the criminal by the collar with his left 
jhand, his large knuckles pressing hard 
against the shoulder of the boy. He rais- 
ied the stick high over the back of the 
ishrinking boy. Then, O what a screech! 
Had the rod fallen? No, it still remained 
suspended above inthe air. ‘*O—I won’t 
do so again—I’ll never do so again—-O—O 


—don’t—I will be good—sartinly will.” — 
The threatening instrument of pain was 
gently taken from its elevation. ‘The mas- 
ter spoke. You promise, do you?”— 
“Yis sir—O, yis sir.” The tight grasp) 
was withdrawn from his collar. ‘ Put on 
your frock and jacket and go to you seat.— 
The rest of you may open your books 
again.” The school breathed again. Pa- 
per rustied, fect were carefully moved, the 
jseat slightly creaked, and all things went 
stilly onas before. Abijah kept his prom- 











ise. He became an altered boy ; obedient, 
peaceful, studious. ‘This long and slow pro- 


icess of preparing for the punishment, was} 
ijartfully designed by the master, gradually, 


\to work up the boy’s terrors and agonizing! 
'jexpectations to the highest pitch, untill he! 


jis emotions. His stubborn nature which 
had been like an oak on the hills which no} 
storm could prostrate, was whittled away 
and demolished, as it were, sliver by sliver. 





| A Pointed Joke.—A_ sportsman, by; 
| touching his horse near the withers with his: 
whip, taught him to kneel immediately. — 
When shooting, and a dog came to the point, 
jhe made the horse kneel, and persuaded 





lentpointer. A gentleman having purchas- 
ed the gelding, was fording the river with 
'\was true to the touch—down he drooped in 
the stream, and soused his new master in 
the water. The latter in a great passion 
asked the former owner what he meant by 
selling him a horse that played him such a 
trick inthe water? “Oh!” said the other, 
i|* you bought him as a pointer, and at the 
time he went on his knees he was pointing 
a salmon.” 
“Friend Franklin,” said Elijah Tate, a 
celebrated Quaker Lawyer, of Philadelphia, 
one day, ‘ thee knows almost every thing ; 
can thee tell me how I am to preserve my 
small beer in the back yard ? my neighbors 
are often tapping it of nights. “ Put a 
barrel of old Maderia by the side of it,” re- 


the Maderia, and I’ll engage they will never 
trouble the small beer any more.” 





A Persian philospher, being asked by 
what method he had acquired so much 
knowledge, answered, “ By not being pre- 
vented by shame from asking questions 





those present that the horse was an excel- 


him, when, having touched his withers, he 


plied the Dr. “let them but get a taste of}! 


declared duly and indissolubly united. 


iter the ceremony the happy couple were 








when I was ignorant.” 


| 


An Athletic Parson. 


Many of the relatives of Dr. Adam 
Clarke on both sides of the house, were re- 
markable for vast muscular powers. One 
‘of his maternal uncles the Rev. I. M’Lean, 
a clergyman, possessed incredible strength, 
which he often used not in the best of causes, 
\He could bend iron bars with a stroke of his 
arm: roll up large pewter dishes like a 
scroll with his fingers ; and when traveiling 
through Bovagh Wood, a place thro’ which 
his walks frequently lay, he has been known 
‘to pull down the top of an oak sapling, twist 
it into a withe by the mere strength of his 
arms and fingers, and thus working it down 
in a spiral form to the earth, leave it with 
its root in the ground for the astonishment 
ofall that might pass by. One day, dining 
at an inn with two officers, who, perhaps, 
unluckily for themselves, wished to be witty 
at the parson’s expense ; he said something 


| which had a tendency to lessen their self 


confidence. One of them, considering his 
honor touched, said, “Sir were it not for 
your cloth, I would oblige you to eat the 
words you have spoken.” Mr. M’Lean 
‘rose up in a moment, took off his coat, roll- 
ed it up in a bundle and threw it under the 
table, with these fearful words: ‘Divinity, 
lie thou there, and M’Lean do for thyself?” 


hod been| Should yield like a babe to the intensity of] So saying he siezed the foremost of the he- 


roes by the cuff of the neck and by the 
‘waistband of the breeches,, and dashed him 
through the strong sash window of the 
‘apartmeut a consider able way on the oppo- 
site pavement of the streets! Such was 
the projective violence, that the poor officer 
passed through the sash as it had been a 
cobweb.—Life of Dr. Adam Clarke. 





Hymen Artoat.—In the Ship Econo- 
mist, which left Cromarty about ten days 
ago with emigrants for Quebec, a marriage 
‘took place under circumstances of an un- 
usual description. After the vessel had 
been a day at sea, a disconsolate damsel 
made her appearance on deck from the hold, 
‘in which she had contrived to secrete her- 
self amidst the luggage. With her lover 
iby her side, the young lady proceeded to 
inform the captain that she was privately 
married to her companion; but that in or- 


| 


der to frustrate the connection, the relations 
lof the bridegroom had determined on send- 
ing him off to America. On learning this 
intelligence, she resolved to embark with 
‘him for the wilderness of the west, and had 
entered on board the vessel. She now 
wished the captain to perform a sort of 
marriage ceremony to satisfy the passen- 
gers on board, and render her situation 
‘more agreeable and respectable. The 
captain entered into the spirit of the scene ; 
‘a wag on board drew up a contract, a rich 
‘and rare document, and in presence of all 
ion board, assembled on deck, the pair were 
Af. 


saluted by the ship’s artillery, and by three 
long and loud cheer’s from the crew and 
passengers. 
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Song. 
BY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
1 


In the time of blossoms and of birds, 

We wept our whisper’d farewell-words !— 
Those haunting sounds that oft return 
To dreaming ears, and hearts that mourn ! 


2 


The air was one charm’d world of sound ; 
A waste of colors seem’d the ground ; 

Rich was the greensward rainbow’d breast, 
With flowers by their own sweets oppress’d. 


3 


In the time of blossoms and of birds, 
We wept our whisper’d farewell-words ; 
But Hope still linger’d—sweetly near, 
And charm’d away the gathering tear. 


4 


Life was one hurrying burning dream— 
One chainless and exulting stream— 

Of witcheries, glories, and and delights, — 
Doom'd to endure time’s cankering blights ! 


5 








jseated at supper, he took the bow! in his /exhibited Napoleon, in his painting of “ The 
hand, and looking at its contents, (which! Crossing the Alps,” without a cocked hat, 
were of a brilliant sky-blue)—at the same which might, he observed, be supposed to 
time playing with the spoon, and dashing have blown off by a gust of wind; then, 
the blue waves about—said audibly, but) said he, the fine head of the hero would have 
with all the gravity of a diplomatist, “ Fel.|been seen to greater advantage. At the 
low students, I propose that we make up aj period of Napoleon’s coronation, said David, 
‘purse and purchase the President’s o/d skim| while the Pope was in Paris, I received an 
milk cow.” ‘The whole table was instantly order from the Emperor to paint a large 
jconvulsed with laughter, in which the) picture of the coronation. I represented 
President heartily united. The hint was Cardinal Caprara, the Pope’s minister, 
timely, and the skimmer dish lost its office.|barcheaded. It was, in the opinion of every 
| Bost. Transcript. jone, a striking resemblance ; but the Car. 
eee yeas — \dinal, only anxious about his vile peruke, 
 alsthe ty HusQ.—it has be-| begged of me, in the most pressing terms, 
jcome our painful duty to record the death to paint him wearing it. “I will never 
of our valued correspondent and esteemed ‘consent to do so,” said I to the Cardinal.— 
friend, Harvey D. Little. He died at Co-| «| have depicted your head as God made 
| lumbus, of the Cholera, on the 22d inst., in it, and I will not spoil his, work.” The 
‘ithe 31st year of his age, leaving a wife and Cardinal applied to 'Talleyrand, who was 
|jone child, having lost two children by) then minister for foreign affairs, and several 
|the same disease, but a few days before. diplomatic notes passed betwen them on the 











ae 


lla at 


Ah! fearful was the awakening hour, 
Fearful its trace of withering power! 
And Memory’s whispers, sadly still— 
Through all my trembling being thrill! 





Mrcuanics.—There is a strange dislike||as almost any other productions of the/'pear that he had some pretensions to fill the 
to the name of mechanic in this country, as| American Muse. It is not many days since) next vacancy of the papal chair. I was 
well as elsewhere: it would almost seem, we felt the warm pressure of his friendly 'sent for, and told that it was the Emperor’s 
a disgrace to be an industrious or careful) hand, and left him, ‘ fresh-lipp’d, and iron-||wish that I should paint the Cardinal with a 
man, Each parent thinks his child supe-| nerved, and high of heart,” indulging in the|wig, «1 do not care,” said I, “ he is with- 
rior in intellectual capacity, and capable of brightest anticipations of future usefulaess out a wie 


filling any station, whatever his ability to, 
qualify him therefor. Hence, we every, 
where meet with, professional men, who) 
would doubtless make most excellent me- 
chanics, but, unfit for a profession, they, 
remain all their lives inobscurity and pover- 
ty. Why is this—have not the world yet 
learned to judge of men by their actions, 
and not by the business they pursue? Look 
through’ the pages of history; whose 
names are brightest—who have been the! 
benefactors of mankind? Why do we so) 
often find men of sound judgment in all] 
things else, yielding to the dictates of pride 
and prejudice, and preferring that their 
children should grow up in idleness, rather! 
than give themsuch an occupation as would! 
enable them to become useful to themselves 
and to others !—Beaver Republican. 


| 











A Sxm Mirx Cow.—When President) 
Wheelock was at the head of Dartsmouth 
College, in the early days of college history! 
nearly all the students boarded with him.| 


‘Mr. Little was one of the most chaste of occasion. The former insisted upon ap- ' 
| western writers, and one of the most amia-| pearing with the wig, and he assured the 
blemen. His “ Dead Father,” “ Hills of} minister, that to him it was a matter of i 
Judah,” and “ Palmyra,” have been as ex-/ great political importance. The Pope 
| |tensively circulated by the periodical press,|!alone does not wear a wig, and it might ap- ; 


and happiness. —Cincinnati Mirror. 











‘ago a fellow went into a shoe store in Chat-| 


ham street, and ordered a pair of boots, 
desiring to have them made in a particular 
'style, and charging the shoemaker] to make; 
a good fit, at the same time leaving his 
street and number, where they were to be} 
sent on a certain day without fail. He then! 
proceeded up the Bowery and gave the same! 
order to another shoe maker. On the ap-| 
pointed morning the first came, and found! 
the gentleman in expectation. He tried on 
the boots—one of them fitted admirably ;) 
but the other rather strained upon the! 
instep, and he directed the boy to return 
with it, tell his master to stretch it, and 
send it again at 9’clock the next morning,’ 
when he would pay the bill. ‘The Bowery! 
boots soon followed; the same fault was! 
found, (excepting that the pinch was upon 
the other foot and the same direction re-| 
peated. ‘Soon after the odd boots had re- 





The milk they were served with, wasj\turned to their respective lasts, the gentle. 
usually of a most meagre and blue complex. man discovered that those left were a com- 


ion. It was tolerated for a long time, from 
partial necessity and good feeling towards 
the Preses, until at last there was some 
suspicion that the cream had not only been 
abducted, but a dash of water added to 
give it elasticity. Whilst the students were 
consulting measures for redress of grievan- 
ces, one of them an undaunted wag of im- 
perturbable features, who withal, was a 
favorite of the President, volunteered to ne- 
gotiate a treaty. He waited a convenient 
opportunity, and on one night, as they were 


iplete pair; and having (as he alledged) 
|\business in Albany the next morning, took 
leave of his landlord accordingly, leaving 
the two sons of Crispin to await his return 
for the payment of their bills. 


Antipathy of David the Painter 
to wigs. 

It is well known that David had the 
greatest aversion to paint persons in the 
costume of modern times. I have heard 
him say, that he had once intended to have 


| 
. , ; ' ral | . TU. : 

Raistne a Parr or Boots.—A few days the Cardinal’s head. ‘This was done, and 
Napoleon, the Pope, and Caprara were sat- 


the wig disappeared, having been painted 
l. ° e ° 
in colors which a little water easily effaced. 





















































g, and so he shall remain.” To 
concilliate all parties, another painter was 
sent for, and ordered to adapt a periwig to 


istied; but when his holiness had left Paris 


From the Long Island Farmer. 
The Priceless Pearl. 


There is a pearl more rich and fair 

Than India’s gems of value rare— 
More pure than Ophir’s gold ; 

A pearl whose beauty ne’er declines, 

Whose matchless beauty ever shines 
In land of joys untold; 

A land no mortal eye hath seen, 

For death’s dark waters intervene. 


That pearl no mountain cave contains, 
Nor coral bed in deep domains, 

The booming wave below ; 
Its light is not that glittering ray 
Which gilded baubles oft display, 

With momentary glow— 
Its mellow rays are ever shed 
Around the dying Christian‘s bed. 


That pearl will light the darkest way, 
Night’s cheerless hours will turn to day, 
And rays of hope impart; 
Dispel the gloomy fears that roll 4 
In mournful silence o‘er the soul, 
And cheer the sinking heart,— 
And wide unfold the throne of him, 
Who dwells amid the cherubim. 


‘Tis not a pearl by avarice sought— 

A pearl from foreign regions brought— 
In every clime ‘tis found: 

Religion is this pearl divine, 

Which on the humble heart doth shine, 
And ever doth abound ; 

To all who choose ’tis freely given, 

A foretaste of the joys of heaven. 


—_ 
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: mae ™ 
In the year 1785, a Delaware Indian|| Western PeriopicaL Lirerature. 


murdered a Mr. Evans at Pittsburg. When,|'The increase of papers of a literary char- 
after some months, his trial was to be! acter in the West, during the past year, be- 
brought on, the chiefs of his nation were speaks a rapidly growing literary taste in 


invited to be present at the proceedings, | 
and see how the trial would be conducted, | 
as weil as to speak in behalf of the accu- 

sed, if they chose. The chiefs, however, | 
instead of going as wished for, sent to the) 
civil officers of that place the following la-|) 
conic answer: “ Brethren! you inform us) 
that N. N. who murdered one of your men), 
at Pittsburg, is shortly to be tried by the 

laws of your country, at which trial you 
request that some of us may be present. 
Brethren! knowing N.N. to have been al- 
ways a very bad man, we do not wish to), 
see him. We therefore advise you to try), 
him by your laws, and to hang him, so that), 
he may never return to us again.” 


Lorenzo Dow, AND THE PRESIDENT.—|| 





the western community ; for undoubtedly, 
where there is a great deal printed, there 
must be much read. We have now before 
us, the “ Literary Pioneer,” and the “ Ka. 
leidoscope,” both published at Nashville, 
Tennessee, and the “ Literary Register,” 
from Elyria, Ohio; all new papers. And 
though, like our own humble sheet, they 
are small, being mere pioneers, or feelers 


they give evidence of great industry on the 
part of their conductors, of cultivated 
minds, and of talents that, if fostered, would 
intime add greatly to the clevation of our 
literature.—Cincinnati Mirror. 





Lone Parsnres.—* In Missouri,” 


a traveller on his return to the land of 


of the literary pulse of the community, yet, 


- 
said), 


————— 


In Boston, on Tuesday morning the 27th ult., 
by Rev. Mr. Blagden, Mr. E. S. Minor, ot the late 
firm of Whitmore & Minor, in this city, to Miss. 
Lucy Bailey, of the former place. 


Died, 


In this city onthe Ist inst. Mr John J. Evarts, 
son of the late Jeremiah Evarts, Esq , of Boston, 
and a graduate of Yale College. 

In this city, Mr. Thomas Babcock, printer, 
aged 35. 

In this city, on the 8th instsMiss Hetty Cogges. 
hall, aged 37 ; on the 10th., Mrs. Desire Bassett, 
jaged 75 ; both of Milford. 
| In Woodbridge, on the 4th inst. Mr. Noble 
Camp, aged 26. 

In Orange, Miss Salina Hodge, aged 27. 
| In Memphis, (Ten.) after an illness of six 
hours, Mr. Marshall Smith, formerly of Derby, 
\Conn., aged 44. 

In Cincinnati, (Ohio,) Mr. Carlos Davidson, 
formerly of Milford, Conn. 

| In Asthabula, (Geo.) Mr. Joseph Pruden, for- 
‘merly of Bethlem, Conn. 

At Alton, (Illinois) Miss Mary Allen, daughter 
of the late Mr. Israel Allen, formerly of East 
Windsor, Con. 











When at Norwich, Lorenzo Dow presented) Steady habits, “they have no parsnips: 


the President with a pole having some) 
clay fastened to the lower end, some moth- 





erwirt in the middle and some hickory sprigs, [posite side of the globe, lay hold of the roots) | 
at the top. On presenting them he said,| @24 pull them through, so that the crop is) 


“ Here is Clay at the bottom, geese 
in the middle, and Old Hickory triumphant 


they frequently plant them, but they strike), 


so deep that the people who live on the op- 


ost.”’ 


The idea is by no means new, and, as’! 











| Avocrtisements. 





Elegant Work Boxes. 


‘BLARENCH FANCY WORK BOXES, of al- 
most every varicty of pattern, and at prices 
|\varying from 62 1.2 cents to $6 each. 


above them both,” and then leading up his|\¥e always delight to give ‘honor to whom) WATCH and TAPER STANDS; small 
wife, he said, “ Friend Jackson, shall | in.|/honor or is due,” we will bestow upon) Dressing Mirrors. 

? 6 4 yy ~ ° 
troduce you to my wife Lucy 7’—* How ‘Thomas G, Fessenden, the honor, if not 


do you do Lucy ?” said the President, as he 
took lady Dow by the hand amid shouts of 
mirth. 


Bets on tue Weratuer. The Rich. 
mond Whig mentions that a gentleman 
made several bets, on the experience of 17 
years, that it would rain on the 25th July. 
Another gentleman of Virginia has a stand- 
ing bet, which has been continued for 12 or 
15 years, that it would rain on the Ist 
Saturday in August, all: of which he has 
won, with a single exception. The facts 
in the case deserve the attention of the 
wise.— Newark paper. 

We last week heard an old gentleman, 
who is curious'in such matters, declare his 
conviction that it would rain on the succeed. 
ing Sunday, (first Sunday in August. )— 
His belief was predicated on un observatiou 
of fifteen years, during which time he says 
there has not been, in this city, a single ex- 
ception to this custom of thexclouds. Our 
readers will recollect that the prediction 
was verified. 





No man need to be unhappy who wills to 
beotherwise. Reflection anda little caution, 
are the wings which bear us to the realms 
of happiness. The pursuit of happiness is 
not vain. People have tried to make it so, 
but they cannot. Every man is happy who 
has a resolute determination, and whose 
practice is, to act according to the decisions 
of his master—Conscience. This master is 
a most faithful friend~a kind adviser. He 
is the archimage, who will not only show us, 
but will place us in, a world of jeys and de- 
lights, if we act at his biding. 





of originating the idea, of doing it up very 
handsomely in rhyme many years since.— 
In mentioning some place we believe Ken- 
tucky, the facetious bard says— 

‘* Where carrots, beets and turnips grow 

Until they reach the shades below, 

And parsnips stretch their roots with ease. 
Clear through to our antipodes, 

And Chinese rogues, if Fame speaks true, 

To rob our farmers, pull them through.” 





From the New York Mirror. 
Song of the Zephyrs. 


Haste, oh haste on wings of gladness, 
Zephyrs of the balmy west, 
Let all sighs of nature’s sadness 
Vanish from her joyous breast! 
Gently, gently tune our voices, 
As we sweep the waves along, 
Till fair ocean’s cheek rejoices 
In the music of our song! 


Where the village maiden straying, 
Through the forest’s shady aisles, 
Hears her lover softly playing 
Songs that cause her sweetest smiles, 
Be our murmurs mildly blending 
With the strain his chords impart, 
To its mellew cadence lending 
Witchery to win her heart! 





Married, 


In this city on Sunday evening the’ lst inst., in 
the Baptist Church, Mr. Phineas Stow, of Mil- 
ford, to Miss Emily Smith, of Catskill, N. Y.; 
Mr. —— Waterbury, of New York, to Miss Julia 
French, of this city. 

In this city, on Sunday last, in the Baptist 
Church, Mr. Leverett Hall, of this city, to Miss 
Almira Buell, of Killingworth. 

In this city, on Tuesday evening last, by Rev. 
Mr. Boyle, Mr. Horace Mansfield, to Mise Mary 
Jane Dimock, daughter of the the late Capt. Jo. 
seph Dimock of Wethersfield. 





‘| FRENCH TRAVELING BASKETS; Can- 
\lton Baskets, and a number of NEW GAMES, 


such as Corowella, Graces, Le Diable, Battle- 


| dore, Ninepins, Skipping Ropes, &c. &c. 

| CHESS BOARDS, Backgammon boxes, 

Checker boards, CHESS-MEN, Checker-men, 

and Dominoes. 

| The above, with a great assortment of FANCY 

‘ARTICLES, for sale by 

CROSWELL & HOWE, 
123, Chapel St. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HE subscribers will give constant employ- 
ment to a number of persons of good char- 
acter, to obtain subscribers for valuable and popu- 
‘lar Copy Right Works. 

WHITMORE & BUCKINGHAM, 
No. 1, Marble Block, Chapel Street. 
Aug. 17, 1833. 


Aug. 17. 











| Beok and Job Printing. 
\WHITMORE & BUCKINGHAM, 


(LATE WHITMORE & MINOR, ) 
| No. 1, Marble Block, Chapel St. New Haven. 
| 


A= prepared to execute every variety of 
Book and Job Printing, such as Pamphlets, 
Blanks, Circulars, Checks, Cards, Show Bills, 
&c. &c., at the shortest notice, and on reasona- 
ble terms. 

August 3. 
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